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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1726  the  Minister  of  Eastwood  cast  a 
gloomy  eye  over  his  native  country  and  described  its  circumstances  as 
very  sad,  threatning  and  cloudy”.  The  Church  gave  him  particular 
cause  for  concern  and  he  noted  in  his  “Analecta”: 

“We  have  the  Marrou  on  the  one  hand  who  print  and  scatter  papers 
and  sermons  very  cheap  throu  the  country  and  are  popular,  and 
spreading  and  gaining  ground  in  some  places.  In  the  North  we 
have  Popery  not  bom  doun,  and  very  much  encreasing.  In  the 
West  we  have  Mr.  Simson's  unhappy  affair.  To  say  nothing  of 
Mr.  Glass  and  Archibald  in  Angus;  and  the  neu-lights  and  Preachers- 
legall  shall  I call  them  or  Arminian  ? ”1 


It  would,  I think,  be  difficult  to  find  in  such  small  compass  anywhere 
more  references  to  ecclesiastical  controversies  than  Wodrow  has  contrived 
to  complain  of  here.  However,  it  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  one  of 
the  “Neu-lights  and  Preachers-legall”  who  are  here  complained  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Wallace,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


There  is  a good  account  of  Wallace's  life  in  a Memoir  written  by  his 
son,  George,  and  published  in  the  Scots  Magazine  shortly  after  his  death 
in  1771.  This  records  his  birth  at  Kincardine-in-Menteith  in  1698  and  his 
education  at  Stirling  Grammar  School  and  Edinburgh  University  It 
recalls  Wallace's  part  in  founding  the  Rankenian  Club  in  1717  and  the 
Philosophical  Society,  now  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  17^  a 
whole  paper  might  be  devoted  to  Wallace’s  interest  in  Mathematics 
population  Statistics  and  scientific  inquiry  generally  but  this  I have  not 
the  ability  to  do.  I propose  in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  to  two  topics 
WaUace  s short  career  as  leader  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  his  longer 
career  as  an  interested  spectator  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  But  I shall 
briefly  mention  some  milestones  in  his  life. 


1 Analecta  III,  p.  360. 
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After  a short  period  as  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Edinburgh,  Wallace  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  a profession  which  his 
son  tells  us  “suited  his  speculative  disposition  and  which  he  thought 
would  afford  him  leisure  to  indulge  his  natural  inclination”.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane  in  1722  and  the  following  year  he 
was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Moffat,  by  James,  Marquis  of  Annandale. 
In  1729  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Dumfries  and  preached 
his  Synod  Sermon  on  “The  Regard  due  to  Divine  Revelation”.  This 
sermon  was  later  published  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Caroline 
who  recommended  him  to  the  Earl  of  Ilay,  then  Minister  for  Scottish 
Affairs.  As  a result  Wallace  was  chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
and  was  appointed  to  exercise  his  office  in  New  Greyfriars  Church.  He 
was  translated  to  the  New  North  in  1738  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1771. 

Wallace  published  quite  a number  of  works  besides  his  Synod  Sermon. 
These  include  two  other  sermons,  “A  Dissertation  on  the  Numbers  of 
Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times”  which  led  to  a friendly  controversy 
with  David  Hume,  and  “Various  Prospects  of  Mankind,  Nature  and 
Providence”,  his  last  published  work. 

In  addition  to  his  published  writings,  Wallace  left  a very  considerable 
amount  of  manuscript  material,  most  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Laing 
Collection  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  What  now  follows  is  based  on 
this  unpublished  collection  of  pamphlets,  essays  and  scraps  of  notes  of 
many  different  kinds. 

Wallace  as  Ecclesiastical  Statesman 

Robert  Wallace’s  career  as  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  has  been  only 
briefly  noticed,  if  at  all,  by  historians  of  the  Scottish  Church.  But, 
although  he  was  leader  of  the  Church  for  only  a short  period  in  his  long 
life,  Wallace  preserved  a considerable  amount  of  material  relating  to  his 
administration  of  Church  affairs  and  these  documents  indicate  that  his 
leadership  was  not  without  interest.  From  Wallace’s  papers  it  is  possible 
to  form  a fairly  clear  picture  of  the  principles  governing  his  policy  and  of 
some  of  the  details  of  its  fulfilment.  It  is  also  possible  to  determine 
Wallace’s  attitude  to  the  policies  of  two  of  his  predecessors,  William 
Hamilton1  and  James  Smith.2 

Wallace  had  studied  under  Professor  Hamilton  and  it  would  seem 

1 Professor  of  Divinity  at  Edinburgh  University,  1709-32,  Principal,  1730-32. 
a Professor  of  Divinity  at  Edinburgh,  1732-3,  Principal,  1733-36. 
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that  the  pupil  had  every  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  master,  if  the 
case  of  John  Glas  can  be  regarded  as  a fair  example.  Hamilton  had 
probably  little  sympathy  with  the  Glasites  but  had  even  less  with  their 
prosecutors  and  strove  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  sentences  against 
them.  Wallace  seems  to  have  been  not  unsympathetic  with  much  of 
what  Glas  had  said  but  he  considered  that  Glas  had  been  imprudent  and 
should  have  "let  the  Covenants  sleep  for  some  years  longer”.  From  a 
speech  composed,  but  apparently  not  delivered,  at  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Assembly  meeting  in  March,  1730,  it  is  clear  that  Wallace 
cordially  approved  of  Hamilton’s  attempt  to  have  the  sentence  of 
deposition  imposed  on  Glas  by  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams  reversed 
by  the  Commission:  "One  of  our  Assemblies  declared  they  would  depose 
none  meerly  for  being  episcopal  in  Judgement,  and  we  allwayes  used  to 
think  those  of  the  Congregational  way  nearer  to  us”.  Wallace  indeed 
would  have  gone  further  and  would  have  restored  Glas  to  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry  at  Tealing.  He  thought  the  cause  of  difference  between  Glas 
and  the  Church  was  purely  speculative  and  in  practice  was  not  a difference 
at  all:  "We  think  these  (Church)  courts  have  not  only  the  sanction  of  the 
Law  but  also  an  authority  from  Jesus  Christ  whereas  he  thinks  all  their 
authority  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  land”.1  The  implication  is  that, 
provided  the  authority  is  recognised,  its  nature  and  justification  is 
unimportant.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  Glas  would  have  accepted  this 
as  a just  assessment  of  his  position  for  he  did  not  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  Presbytery  or  Synod  even  in  practice  and  was  deposed  for  his 
"contumacious”  disobedience.  But  the  attempt  to  have  him  restored  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  then  succeed  due  to  the 
opposition  of  James  Smith.2 

Towards  the  policy  of  Smith,  who  succeeded  Hamilton  as  leader  of  the 
Church,  Wallace  was  much  less  favourable.  He  was,  for  example,  strongly 
critical  of  the  way  in  which  the  case  of  Ebenezer  Erskine  had  been  handled 
and  this  is  shown  both  by  contemporary  papers  and  by  various  drafts  of 
speeches  written  about  the  time  of  the  Schism  Overture  in  1765-66. 

The  Erskine  Case  really  began  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the 
Assembly  of  1730  forbidding  the  recording  of  reasons  of  dissent  in  the 
minutes  of  Church  courts.  Instead  they  were  to  be  kept  "in  retentis”  for 
submission  to  the  superior  courts.  Two  years  later  the  act  was  passed 
regulating  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  Presbyteries  when  the  right  of 
settling  a minister  in  a vacant  parish  devolved  on  them.  This  Act  anent 
the  Planting  of  Vacant  Churches  was  bitterly  denounced  by  Ebenezer 

1 Laing  MSS.,  II,  62olT. 
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Erskine,  minister  at  Stirling,  in  a sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling  in  October,  1732.  Erskine  regarded  the  Act,  which  provided  for 
the  choosing  of  a minister  by  the  heritors  and  elders  of  a parish,  as  a 
betrayal  of  the  right  of  the  Christian  people  to  elect  their  pastors.  He  was 
censured  by  the  Synod  and  appealed  to  the  Assembly  of  1733.  The 
Assembly,  however,  upheld  the  Synod’s  proceedings,  found  that  Erskine 
had  used  expressions  which  were  offensive  and  tended  to  disturb  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  Church,  and  appointed  him  to  be  rebuked  and 
admonished  by  the  moderator  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  To  this 
sentence  Erskine  and  three  other  ministers  entered  a Protest.  This  was 
declared  to  be  irregular  and  they  were  desired  to  withdraw  the  protest. 
On  their  refusal  the  Assembly  ordered  them  to  appear  at  the  August 
meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Assembly  and  to  retract  the  Protest  then. 
In  case  of  their  disobedience  the  Commission  was  authorised  to  suspend 
the  Protesters  from  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.  Should  this  sentence 
be  defied,  the  Commission  was  authorised  to  proceed  to  higher  censures 
at  their  meeting  in  November.  The  Commission  obeyed  these  instructions 
to  the  letter.  Erskine  and  his  friends  were  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry  in  August  and  in  November  were  loosed  from  their  charges 
and  declared  to  be  “no  longer  ministers  of  this  church”.  To  this  they 
entered  a Protestation  declaring  that  they  were  “obliged  to  make  a 
secession”  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Church.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  published  an  account  of  their  reasons  for  so  doing.1 

Wallace  had  no  sympathy  for  most  of  the  complaints  of  the  Seceders. 
He  considered  the  Act  of  1732  anent  Planting  of  Vacant  Churches  to  be  a 
good  act2 3  and  had  no  quarrel  with  lenient  treatment  of  those  who  deviated 
from  the  Westminster  Standards.  But  he  did  sympathise  with  their 
complaints  about  the  impossibility  of  making  effective  protests  and 
dissents.  He  considered  it  was  worth  risking  a diminution  of  the  authority 
of  Church  courts  in  order  to  allow  Dissents  against  their  sentences  and 
even  those  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church,  if  by  this  means  tyranny 
might  be  prevented.  The  demands  of  the  seceders  in  this  respect  ought 
therefore  to  be  acceded  to: 

“As  some  ministers  have  lately  made  a Secession  from  the 
Judicatories  of  the  church,  and  several  things  are  done,  and  perhaps 
very  justly,  with  respect  to  the  settlements  of  parodies  and  other 
particulars,  and  as  far  as  I can  guess,  may  still  be  done  which  are 
very  grievous  to  several  ministers  and  Elders,  it  seems  not  only 

1 A Testimony  to  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Church 

of  Scotland,  1733. 

3 Laing  MSS.,  II,  62096. 
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just  but  a piece  of  wisdom  to  allow  them  to  testify  their  Dis- 
satisfaction with  these  things  . . . They  themselves  declare  they 
think  this  necessary  for  exonering  their  consciences.  They  declare 
if  anything  will  force  them  to  make  a secession  its  the  refusing 
their  Dissents,  they  declare  they  have  no  desire  nor  Design  to  make 
a secession,  that  they  can  bear  with  many  things  they  reckon  bad 
in  the  Church,  provided  they  be  allowed  to  testify  against  them  in 
this  manner,  that  nothing  will  cause  secessions  so  much  as  refusing 
this:  it  seems,  therefore,  a paxt  of  good  policy  to  allow  of  Dissents, 
to  prevent  secessions  and  Divisions,  this  enlarges  the  bottom  of  the 
society  and  makes  it  stand  the  surer.”1 

Many  years  later  Wallace  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Church  had  been 
‘‘too  hasty  and  praecipitant”2  in  censuring  Erskine  and  those  who  adhered 
to  him  and  doubtless  he  approved  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act  anent  Dissents 
and  the  Act  anent  the  Planting  of  Vacant  Churches  by  the  Assembly 
of  1734- 

Wallace,  however,  thought  that  the  latter  act  owed  much  to  the 
influence  and  persuasiveness  of  Professor  Hamilton,  was  “not  only  well 
intended  but  in  all  probability  might  have  paved  the  way  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  Patronages”.  He  described  the  opinion  “that  the  people  in  the 
parodies  of  Scotland  had  a divine  right  to  elect  the  pastors  of  the  parodies” 
as  “erroneous”3  but  he  had  no  love  for  the  Patronage  system,  as  is  made 
clear  by  a pamphlet  he  wrote  about  this  time. 

In  this  pamphlet4  Wallace  laid  down  as  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered 
in  framing  rules  for  the  election  and  settlement  of  ministers  was  how  best 
to  provide  the  Church  with  "pious,  prudent  and  able  ministers  who  should 
nourish  the  people  with  sound  doctrine  and  edify  them  by  the  piety  & 
integrity  of  their  example”.  But  this  did  not  mean  that,  provided  a good 
man  was  elected,  it  did  not  matter  who  elected  him.  Generally  speaking, 
elections  of  all  kinds  were  safer  in  the  hahds  of  many  than  in  the  hands 
of  a few  or  of  one.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  presentations 
to  parishes  as  more  than  half  the  patronages  in  Scotland  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.5  In  practice  this  meant  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a minister 
of  state  who  was  often  not  at  leisure  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
candidates  or  the  special  needs  of  the  parish  and  who  might  give  presenta- 
tions to  oblige  his  friends  or  for  other  reasons  than  the  edification  of  the 
congregation.  This  had  given  rise  to  bribery,  simony  and  corruption  in 

1 Laing  MSS.,  II,  620**.  1 Laing  MSS.,  II,  620s*.  3 Ibid. 

* Some  good  hints  with  respect  to  Patronages  of  Churches,  Laing,  II,  620»». 

• An  exaggeration.  One-third  is  more  accurate. 
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other  countries  and  could  easily  do  so  in  Scotland.  It  might  even  become 
a threat  to  civil  liberty  for  a minister  of  state  "by  presenting  ministers  of 
a certain  stamp  and  complexion  who  favoured  too  high  a prerogative 
might  even  promote  his  own  arbitrary  measures  among  the  people  & 
allwayes  have  a man  of  influence  among  them  to  justify  the  worst  of  his 
actions  & give  plausible  colours  to  them”. 

There  is  considerable  reason  to  suspect  that  this  portrait  of  a minister 
of  state  was  not  imaginary  but  was  intended  as  an  illustration  of  what 
might  happen  under  an  administration  like  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
for,  despite  the  favour  which  he  had  received  from  the  Earl  of  Ilay, 
Walpole’s  minister  for  Scottish  affairs,  Wallace  was  a determined  opponent 
of  Walpole1  and  in  1737  openly  defied  the  government. 

The  occasion  of  his  defiance  was  the  passing  of  the  ' 'Act  for  the  more 
effectual  bringing  to  Justice  any  Persons  concerned  in  the  barbarous 
Murther  of  Captain  John  Porteous  and  punishing  such  as  knowingly 
conceal  any  of  the  said  Offenders”.  Porteous  had  been  condemned  to 
death  for  his  action  in  ordering  his  men  to  fire  on  the  crowd  at  the  execution 
of  a smuggler.  This  resentment  was  changed  to  fury  when  Porteous  was 
reprieved  by  Queen  Caroline,  then  Guardian  of  the  kingdom.  Determined 
that  Porteous  should  die,  a mob  broke  into  the  Tolbooth,  dragged  out 
Porteous  and  hanged  him.  This  provoked  the  Government  to  pass  an 
Act  which  required  all  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  murder  to  surrender 
themselves  forthwith  under  penalty  of  death.  All  who  knowingly  concealed 
any  who  had  been  concerned  in  Porteous’  death  were  similarly  threatened. 
The  Act  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  every  church  in  Scotland  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  every  month  for  a year  and  prescribed  heavy  penalties  for  those 
ministers  who  refused  to  comply.  Wallace,  however,  refused  to  be 
intimidated.  He  considered  that  such  a sanguinary  and  threatening  law 
was  unfit  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  of  a Christian  church  and  he  and 
many  others  declined  to  read  it.  Many  years  later  he  wrote  this  account 
of  the  crisis: 

"Mr.  Wallace  printed  nothing  on  this  occasion  but  it  was  left  to  him 
and  he  was  advised  both  by  severall  of  the  Clergy  and  some 
respectable  persons  among  the  Laity  particularly  Lord  Amiston 
and  Mr.  Colin  Macklaurin,  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  draw  up 
an  apology  not  to  be  published  in  Scotland  nor  att  London  unless 
there  seemed  an  inclination  or  Dissposition  in  the  Government  to 
prosecute  the  clergy  who  had  Dissobeyed  or  att  least  some  of  them; 
But  if  no  danger  of  this  appeared  not  to  publish  anything:  in 

* John  Ramsay:  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in  the  18 th  Century  (Edinburgh  1888),  I 239. 
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consequence  of  this  he  drew  up  the  within  Apology  & read  it  in 
particular  to  Lord  Amiston  & Mr.  Maclaurin  who  both  approved 
of  it:  he  likewayes  sent  it  to  London  to  Dr.  Every  who  was  a 
Dissenting  Clergyman  to  ly  in  his  custody  till  it  might  be  seen 
whether  there  was  any  danger  of  prosecutions  or  not  . . . The 
above  is  written  on  Friday,  November  9th,  1764.  ’* 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  more,  Wallace’s  courage  or  his  caution ! 
No  prosecutions  were  in  fact  undertaken  but  one  or  two  anonymous 
pamphlets  were  published  against  the  reading  of  the  Act — despite  Wallace  s 
claim  that  “it  was  left  to  him”. 

Doubtless  it  was  because  of  his  known  opposition  to  Walpole  that 
Wallace  was  passed  over  in  favour  of  Patrick  Cuming  when  the  leadership 
of  the  Church  became  vacant  on  the  death  of  Principal  Smith.  Cuming 
remained  in  power  until  the  change  of  government  in  1742.  Walpole’s 
fall  in  February  of  that  year  meant  that  for  a time  the  power  of  the  Earl 
of  Ilay  in  Scotland  was  eclipsed  and  this  in  turn  meant  that  Cuming  lost 
his  influence  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Scotland  in  the 
new  administration  and  he  may  well  be  the  “noble  lord  in  the  ministry” 
to  whom  Wallace  addressed  a pamphlet  in  which  he  welcomed  the  fall  of 
Walpole  and  urged  the  ministry  to  be  “true  patriots”.2  It  is  clear  that 
Wallace  regarded  the  new  ministry  with  great  favour  and  had  expected 
that  he  himself  “might  have  more  easy  access  to  some  of  the  managers 
for  the  crown  than  before”  but  he  was  apparently  surprised  to  find  that 
the  new  administration  proposed  to  entrust  him  and  another  parish 
minister  with  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  we  learn 
from  a draft  of  a letter  written  by  Wallace  to  his  intended  colleague.  The 
letter  is  written  in  the  most  guarded  terms  but  we  can  gather  that  Wallace 
and  his  correspondent  were  to  be  confidential  advisers  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  the  dispensing  of  the  Crown  patronage  of  benefices.  Wallace  had 
some  hesitation  in  accepting  but  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  what  he  could  to 
further  the  authorities’  good  intentions.  They  apparently  intended  “to 
consult  the  good  of  the  church  & the  peace  & happiness  of  particular 
paroches  in  all  the  settlements  where  the  Crown  is  patron”*3 

We  have  seen  that  Wallace  was  opposed  to  the  presentation  of  ministers 
by  a single  patron  but  that  he  considered  the  notion  of  the  divine  right  of 
the  people  to  elect  to  be  erroneous.  Before  going  on  to  consider  some  of 
the  details  of  his  administration  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  Wallace’s 
opinions  more  closely.  These  seem  to  have  been  broadly  similar  to  the 

1 Laing  MSS.,  II,  620*.  a Laing  MSS.,  II,  620*.  * Laing  MSS.,  II,  620”. 
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views  of  those  who  framed  the  act  of  1732  anent  the  planting  of  vacant 
churches.  Wallace  thought  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  parish  were  just  as 
good  judges  of  a minister's  worth  as  was  a patron  and  they  had  an  interest 
in  the  parish  itself.  If  they  were  residents  they  would  be  careful  in  their 
choice  of  a neighbour.  The  Elders  very  commonly  had  some  regard  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  and  although  the  people  were  not  the  best 
judges  some  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  their  inclinations  and  even  to  then- 
prejudices  and  mistakes.  Certainly  no  good  purpose  would  be  achieved 
by  a settlement  entirely  contrary  to  their  wishes.1  Such  being  Wallace's 
attitude  to  the  settlement  of  parishes  it  is  of  some  interest  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  his  principles  into  practice. 

One  of  Wallace’s  greatest  difficulties  in  advising  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  patronage  seems  to  have  been  a lack  of 
information.  There  is  every  indication  that  even  the  list  of  benefices  in 
the  Crown’s  gift  was  far  from  complete  or  accurate.  Certainly  the  basic 
information  now  to  be  found  in  a Church  Year  Book  was  not  readily 
available.  Wallace  therefore  set  himself  to  establish  a large  and  widespread 
network  of  correspondence  so  that  the  necessary  information  might  be 
obtained. 

He  compiled  a list  of  ministers  to  whom  he  could  write  for  information, 
getting  the  names  from  friends,  like  George  Wishart,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  and  from  those  with  whom  he  was  already  in  correspondence. 
His  aim  was  to  have  a correspondent  for  each  presbytery,  university  and 
burgh  in  Scotland  but  in  this  he  was  not  entirely  successful.  There  are 
many  blanks  in  his  “List  of  Correspondents  with  Mr.  R.  W.  according  to 
the  order  of  Synods  and  Presbyteries”  but  some  hundred  and  thirty 
names  are  given  and  for  some  presbyteries  two  or  three  correspondents 
are  listed. 

The  information  he  asked  from  them  can  be  found  in  what  is  obviously 
a draft  circular  letter.  He  asks  for  a list  of  the  parishes  in  the  bounds  of  a 
presbytery  or  group  of  presbyteries  and  in  respect  of  each  parish  he  wants 
to  know  the  present  minister’s  name,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
benefice,  the  name  of  the  patron,  whether  or  not  the  patron’s  right  is 
disputed,  and  the  shire  in  which  the  parish  lies.  He  suggests  that  where 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  Patron  his  correspondent  should 
consult  the  Presbytery  book  to  see  who  presented  last  to  the  parish. 

The  actual  extent  of  Wallace’s  correspondence  is  suggested  by  the 

entries  in  a notebook  entitled  “E  1 Correspondence”.  There 

twenty-eight  names  are  listed  alphabetically  with  dates  on  which  letters 

» Some  good  hints  with  respects  to  Patronages,  p.  4. 
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were  written  to  them  and  on  which  letters  were  received  from  them.  Three 
lists,  in  the  handwriting  of  correspondents  and  covering  the  Presbyteries 
of  Duns,  Chirnside,  Dundee,  Caithness,  Sutherland  and  Tongue,  have 
been  preserved.  The  list  for  Duns  and  Chirnside  is  endorsed  in  Wallace  s 
hand  “By  Mr.  Landreth  at  Simprin”  and  from  the  alphabetical  list  we  can 
see  that  Wallace  received  letters  from  Landreth  on  24th  September  and 
8th  October,  1742.  The  other  two  lists  are  similarly  marked  and  all  are 
copied  into  a notebook  labelled  “Lists  of  Patrons”.  This  last  notebook 
contains  information  about  parishes,  patrons,  incumbents  and  stipends 
for  twenty-six  presbyteries  and  also  about  the  universities,  other  than 
Edinburgh.  But  the  information  about  some  presbyteries  is  scanty  and 
in  some  cases  is  inaccurate. 

Wallace  was  also  concerned  to  find  out  all  he  could  about  vacancies  in 
parishes  where  the  Crown  was  patron  and  two  drafts  of  letters  which  he 
wrote  in  this  connection  have  been  preserved.  In  one  of  these  Wallace 
states  that  one  probable  means  of  preventing  animosities  over  settlements 
as  the  law  then  stood  was  for  those  who  had  access  to  the  “managers  for 
the  Crown”  to  give  the  managers  some  account  of  the  inclinations  of 
' 'those  whose  interest  is  likely  to  have  greatest  weight  in  bringing  about 
confortable  & peaceable  settlements”.  This  would  prevent  any  measure 
which  might  prove  disagreeable  or  occasion  a disturbance.  He  therefore 
asks  his  correspondent  to  inform  him  about  the  inclinations  of  the  heritors, 
elders  and  congregation  and  about  anything  which  would  promote  or 
prevent  a happy  and  peaceable  settlement.  He  asks  that  he  be  informed 
as  early  as  possible  about  all  this  for  “sometimes  we  are  late  in  knowing 
these  things  which  is  a loss  to  us  & perhaps  no  advantage  to  the 
Church”. 

The  information  which  he  thus  gathered  is  to  be  found  in  a notebook 
dealing  with  “Kirks  now  vacant  where  the  Crown  is  patron”.  The  table 
of  contents  lists  thirty-three  parishes  but  there  are  notes  on  twelve  only 
as  several  pages  have  been  cut  from  the  notebook.1 

In  the  case  of  Fern,  in  Angus,  Wallace  notes  that  it  is  vacant  by  the 
transportation  of  Mr.  Wemyss  to  Errol  and  his  admission  to  that  parish 
on  30th  October,  1744.  This  particular  vacancy  is  mentioned  also  in  two 
letters,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,2  from  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale 
to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  under-Secretary  for  Scotland.  Tweeddale  tells 
Mitchell  that  Sir  James  Carnegie  had  suggested  Mr.  Tytler,  minister  at 
Premnay,  for  Royal  presentation  but  he  asks  Mitchell  to  consult  Mr. 
Wallace  first.  If  the  parish  is  agreeable  to  receiving  Mr.  Tytler,  Tweeddale 

1 All  these  are  in  Laing  MSS.,  II,  620* ®. 

3 Additional  MSS.  6857,  ff  1 34 , 136. 
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is  content  to  have  him  presented.  Wallace’s  notes  take  us  no  further  but 
Tytler  was  actually  presented  later  that  year. 

There  is  a very  full  account  of  the  circumstances  in  the  vacancy  at 
Belhelvie  in  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen.  The  parish  was  vacant  by  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  David  Brown  on  18th  October,  1744.  The  York  Buildings 
Company  owned  two-thirds  of  the  parish  and  the  heirs  of  the  late  Provost 
Fordyce  of  Aberdeen  were  the  tacksman.  The  other  heritors  are  noted 
and  these  included  Professor  Gregory  and  Bailie  Mitchell  of  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Likely,  minister  at  Oldmeldrum,  and  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  Wallace 
comments:  “The  whole  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  town  of  Aberdeen”. 
The  town’s  choice  was  Mr.  Ragg,  minister  at  Dyce  and  a relation  of 
Bailie  Mitchell  but  others  favoured  Mr.  Oram,  minister  at  Cushnie.  Mr. 
Ragg  was  under  call  to  Fintry  but  since  Belhelvie  had  a greater  stipend 
his  friends  were  anxious  that  he  should  be  settled  there  and  he  was  in  fact 
presented  to  Belhelvie  on  24th  November,  1744,  doubtless  on  Wallace’s 
advice. 

The  account  of  these  two  vacancies  show  that  Wallace  made  every 
effort  to  secure  the  settlement  of  ministers  acceptable  to  heritors,  elders 
and  people  in  parishes  where  the  Crown  was  patron.  He  was,  of  course, 
not  always  successful  in  satisfying  all  the  interested  parties  but  only  in 
the  case  of  Kettins,  where  the  mob  prevented  the  Presbytery  from 
meeting  in  the  parish  to  ordain  the  royal  presentee  in  January,  1746,  does 
any  real  animosity  seem  to  have  been  aroused.  George  Wallace  made  this 
assessment  of  his  father’s  administration:  “During  all  the  time  he  was 
employed  in  this  department  government  was  not  embarrassed  in  a single 
instance  either  in  obtaining  judgment  from  the  spiritual  courts  in  favour 
of  his  Majesty’s  presentees,  or  in  effecting  the  execution  of  settlements 
ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Church”.1  This  is  a slight  over-statement,  for 
doubtless  the  Kettins  settlement  caused  some  embarrassment,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  elders  and 
heritors  were  ever  deliberately  ignored  or  flouted  during  Wallace’s  leader- 
ship of  the  Church.  Indeed,  Wallace  is  a singularly  bad  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  moderate  described  in  Maxims  VIII  and  IX  of  Witherspoon's 
‘ 'Ecclesiastical  Characteristics”: 

“In  church-settlements  . . . the  only  thing  to  be  regarded  is,  who 
the  patron  and  the  great  and  noble  heritors  are  for;  the  inclinations 
of  the  common  people  are  to  be  utterly  despised.  While  a settle- 
ment is  carrying  on,  the  candidate  against  whom  there  is  a strong 
opposition  from  the  people,  must  be  looked  upon,  and  every  where 
declared  to  be  a person  of  great  worth,  and  remarkable  abilities  ...” 

1 Scots  Magazine,  Vol.  33,  p.  342. 
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In  view  of  the  vary  favourable  attitude  of  the  secular  government 
towards  Wallace  and  Wallace's  dislike  of  the  Patronage  system,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  have  the  Act  of 
1712  restoring  Patronages  repealed  or  amended.  For  this  two  reasons  can 
be  brought  forward. 

The  first  is  that  during  the  greater  part  of  his  leadership  Wallace  was 
greatly  occupied  with  trying  to  secure  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  rather  a 
different  kind — the  Act  to  establish  the  fund  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  ministers  of  the  Church.1  It  is  significant  that  in  the  letters  requesting 
information  about  parishes  and  vacancies  Wallace  also  asks  his  corres- 
pondents for  information  in  this  connection:  “I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  or  have  done  about  the  scheme  for  the  Ministers 
widows  & how  ministers  with  you  talk  of  it”.  Wallace  was  a skilled 
mathematician  and  so  was  asked  to  do  most  of  the  calculations  concerning 
the  duration  and  chance  of  fives,  produce  and  value  of  annuities,  the 
number  and  fertility  of  marriages  and  so  forth,  which  were  necessary  for 
drawing  up  a detailed  scheme.  In  1743  the  November  Commission  of 
Assembly  appointed  him  and  George  Wishart  to  go  to  London  to  ask  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  establish  the  scheme.  In  this  they  were  successful 
and  were  thanked  by  the  Assembly  of  1744. 

But  his  pre-occupation  with  the  Widows’  scheme  did  not  last 
throughout  his  tenure  of  power  so  some  other  reason  must  also  be  sought 
for  Wallace’s  failure  to  attempt  to  gain  a repeal  of  the  Patronage  Act. 
It  seems  to  have  been  his  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  law  than  to  risk  failure  or  worse  in  an  attempt 
to  have  it  repealed. 

The  framework  of  the  Law,  according  to  Wallace,  allowed  to  Church 
courts  ‘‘greater  powers  than  they  seemed  to  know  of  or  were  willing  to 
assume  out  of  Modesty  & a Deference  to  the  civil  powers”.  Since  the  Law 
ordained  that  presentations  should  be  given  in  to  Presbyteries  this  clearly 
implied  that  the  Presbytery  could  and  must  judge  of  the  validity  of  a 
presentation.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  if  only  one  presentation  were 
made  the  Presbytery  must  proceed  to  a settlement,  no  matter  who  had 
made  the  presentation:  ‘‘according  to  this  opinion  the  presentation  of  a 
street  ladie  is  perfectly  good”.  A Presbytery  was  obliged  to  settle  only 
upon  a valid  presentation  and  so  ample  opportunity  must  be  given  to  all 
interested  parties  to  state  any  objections  to  the  validity  of  the  presentation. 
This  was  the  more  important  because,  if  the  presentation  were  invalid  and 

The  part  played  by  Dr.  Alexander  Webster  in  this  scheme  was  also  important 
and  is  better  known. 
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the  six  months  allowed  for  presentation  had  expired,  the  right  to  present 
devolved  on  the  Presbytery.  Church  courts  should  do  no  more  in  favour  of 
patronage  that  the  letter  of  the  law  required.1 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  Wallace  regarded  it  as  disingenuous  to  strain  the 
sense  of  the  law.  When  the  parish  of  Rayne  fell  vacant  in  January,  1743, 
the  Crown  presented  John  Mair,  minister  at  Forbes,  but  the  Presbytery 
of  Garioch  “found  that  Mr.  Mair  was  a settled  minister  and  as  no  other 
person  had  been  presented  within  the  six  months  since  the  vacancy  the 
‘jus  devolutum’  did  take  place  by  virtue  of  the  Act  1719”.  This  was  a 
very  liberal  interpretation  of  Clause  8 of  the  ‘ 'Act  for  making  more  effectual 
the  Laws  appointing  the  Oaths  for  Security  of  the  Government  to  be 
taken  by  Ministers  and  Preachers  in  Churches  and  Meeting-houses  in 
Scotland’’.  The  Clause  really  sought  to  prevent  a presentation  being 
given  to  a settled  minister  who  could  not  or  would  not  accept  it  and  who 
by  his  refusal  would  extend  the  period  in  which  the  Patron  could  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  benefice  and  present  a candidate:  “such  Presentation 
shall  not  be  accounted  any  Interruption  of  the  Course  of  Time  allowed 
to  the  Patron  for  presenting’’.  The  Act  is,  however,  ambiguously  worded 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Garioch  were  not  alone  in  thinking  that  it  was 
almost  equivalent  to  an  abolition  of  patronage.  The  Crown  appealed  to 
the  Synod  who  reversed  the  Presbytery’s  sentence  and  ordered  Mr  Mair’s 
settlement.  This  was  affirmed  without  a vote  by  the  Assembly  of  1744.2 
Wallace’s  notes  on  the  vacancy  at  Rayne  do  not  mention  this  appeal 
against  the  Presbytery’s  finding  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  was  made  without 
his  concurrence. 

There  is  fortunately  more  direct  evidence  on  Wallace’s  views  on 
another  possible  method  of  straining  the  sense  of  the  law.  The  Presbytery 
was  obliged  to  settle  a presentee  only  if  he  were  found  qualified  in  literary 
attainments  and  unexceptionable  in  life  and  doctrine  There  was  therefore 
a strong  temptation  to  find  an  unpopular  presentee  not  qualified,  but 
Wallace  denounces  such  a practice  in  a speech  prepared  for  the  Assembly 
of  1765: 

“I  will  say  that  we  ought  to  do  equal  justice  to  the  candidate 
whether  the  paroch  be  for  him  or  not:  ‘fiat  justitia  et  pereat 
mundus’  & therefore  we  should  not  fish  for  weaknesses.  I think  I 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  aversion  of  the  people  should  not  make 
us  take  notice  of  any  defect  that  we  would  not  have  done  if  they 
had  been  for  him.”3 

» Some  good  hints  with  respect  to  Patronages,  pp.  5,  7,  8. 

* Morren:  Annals  of  the  General  Assembly,  1739"52>  P-  359- 

® Laing  MSS.,  II,  62oan. 
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Wallace  was  not  prepared  to  countenance  any  unfair  construction  of 
the  law  but  considered  that  the  Church  should  exercise  to  the  full  her 
legal  rights  in  order  to  mitigate  the  grievance  of  patronage.  That  was  all 
that  could  be  done.  Doubtless  Wallace  recalled  that  in  1717  Professor 
Hamilton  and  Mr  William  Mitchell  had  almost  secured  the  government’s 
agreement  to  the  repeal  of  the  Patronage  Act  but  that  effective  measures 
had  been  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  Ilay  and  his  elder  brother. 
During  Wallace’s  leadership  Ilay  was  again  out  of  favour  but  by  no  means 
powerless  and  no  readier  to  give  up  what  he  considered  to  be  a civil  right. 
Another  attempt  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Act  would  almost  certainly 
fail  but  might  also  be  regarded  as  "Turbulent”  and  made  the  occasion  for 
still  harder  laws.  In  short,  Wallace  considered  it  best  to  leave  well  alone 
and  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  offered  by  the  existing  law  and  by  a 
sympathetic  civil  government. 

His  leadership  of  the  Church  is  thus  remarkable  for  a scrupulous  regard 
both  to  the  civil  law  and  to  the  feelings  of  grievance  which  were  felt 
throughout  the  Church  with  respect  to  patronage.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
Wallace  thoroughly  deserved  the  commendation  of  his  contemporaries 
"for  the  mildness  and  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
Church”.1 


Wallace  as  Spectator 

Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre  remarks  that,  during  the  period  in  which  he 
attended  the  General  Assembly  (1753-60),  Dr  Robert  Wallace  took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  debates  and  "was  considered  as  a man  who  wished  to 
keep  aloof  from  ecclesiastical  politics”.2  But  a perusal  of  Wallace’s 
private  papers  shows  that  if  he  remained  on  the  sidelines  he  was  none  the 
less  a keenly  interested  spectator.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  examine  some 
of  the  unpublished  pamphlets  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  views  on 
the  controversies  of  the  day. 

One  of  them,  entitled  "Irenicum  or,  an  Essay  to  Promote  Peace  and 
Lnion  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  , was  very  nearly  published  and  is  preserved 
partly  in  printed  sheets  and  partly  in  manuscript  in  the  Laing  Collection.3 
This  piece  is  of  interest  because  in  it  Wallace  has  given  his  views  on  the 
Inverkeithing  Case  It  would  appear  that  in  this  controversy  he  stood 
midway  between  Cuming  and  William  Wishart  Wishart,  for  example 
would  have  cordially  approved  of  this  paragraph: 

1 Ramsay:  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  240. 

1 Ramsay:  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  244L 

3 Laing,  II,  97*. 
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"Whatever  subscriptions  and  engagements  we  enter  into  to  give 
obedience  to  the  civil  authority  all  things  are  to  be  understood,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  Ecclesiasticall  authority,  to  be  in  the  Lord 
or  only  in  so  far  as  their  commands  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  God  of  which  every  man  has  an  unalienable  right  to  judge 
for  himself  as  he  will  be  answerable  to  God  This  is  a right  which 
he  cannot  give  up  to  any  man  or  society  because  it  is  not  meerly 
his  privilege  but  his  indispensable  duty.” 

Wallace  summarises  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Wishart  and  the 
Popular  party  but,  doubtless  in  reference  to  the  latter,  he  adds:  "Thus 
would  some  Gentlemen  who  have  not  been  more  remarkable  than  others 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  reason  introduce  it  where  it  cannot  have  a place 
& discard  authority  where  it  alone  is  proper.”  He  then  goes  on  to  explain: 

"It  is  true  nothing  is  more  essential  in  a Protestant  church  than  the 
right  of  private  judgement,  than  the  exercise  of  reason,  than  the 
liberty  of  examining  for  ourselves  & acting  in  consequence  of  our 
own  judgement.  It  is  true  lenity  & forbearance  are  excellent  things 
& in  a peculiar  manner  are  aimiable  & proper  in  matters  of  Religion 
in  which  bigottry  and  persecution  have  done  infinite  mischief  . . . 
Yet  if  a nationall  church  may  lawfully  be  constituted  and  if  there 
can  be  any  civil  establishment  in  matters  of  Religion,  wherever  a 
church  is  established  by  law  and  has  the  benefit  of  civil  emoluments 
sentences  must  often  be  past  according  to  the  plurality  of  votes 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  matters  of  civil  jurisdiction.  A church 
must  see  to  the  execution  of  her  sentences  by  proper  punishments 
as  well  as  the  state.” 

Wallace  refuses  to  draw  any  distinction  between  the  basis  and  nature 
of  the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church: 

"Each  of  them  must  be  considered  as  under  the  authority  of  God 
and  as  part  of  the  Universall  Kingdom  of  God  in  which  he  alone  is 
Lord  and  King  to  whose  Government  alone  all  men  whether 
considered  as  members  of  the  state  or  the  church  are  to  be  subject 
without  reserve.” 

Thus  if  the  State  may  lawfully  inflict  penalties  on  its  disobedient  officers 
so  also  may  the  Church.  But  the  punishment  should  not  be  greater  than 
the  crime  deserves,  or  necessity  requires,  and  so,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary  to  deprive  a minister  merely  for  refusing  to  obey  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Church,  this  sentence  should  not  go  further  than  deprivation 
of  the  benefice  and  the  privileges  of  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland: 
"Methinks  it  were  pity  to  use  words  which  either  really  mean  or  are 
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conceived  to  mean  a higher  punishment  in  taking  away  the  office 
altogether.”  Although  the  chief  “offender”  in  the  Inverkeithing  Case, 
Thomas  Gillespie  of  Camock,  was  deposed  simpliciter,  Wallace  remarks 
earlier  in  the  pamphlet  that,  instead  of  being  criticised  for  its  severity, 
the  Assembly  ought  to  be  applauded  for  its  moderation  “in  making  an 
example  only  of  one  when  so  many  have  been  guilty  during  a course  of 
twenty  years”. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Wallace’s  attitude  to  the  Gillespie  case 
with  his  attitude  to  John  Glas.  Not  only  did  he  oppose  the  deposition  of 
Glas;  he  was  prepared  to  suggest  that  he  should  not  even  be  deprived  but 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  at  Tealing.  It  has  indeed  been  said 
of  Gillespie  that  he  was  “a  very  moderate  presbyterian  and  wished  church 
courts  rather  to  be  consultative  meetings  where  a considerable  latitude  of 
opinion  was  allowed  than  legislative  and  authorative  judicatories”1  but 
his  views  were  not  nearly  so  extreme  as  those  put  forth  by  Glas.  Why, 
then,  should  Wallace  be  so  much  more  tolerant  of  Glas  than  of  Gillespie? 

Wallace  regarded  Glas’  Independency  to  be  purely  speculative  whereas 
Gillespie’s  alleged  Independency  involved  him  in  a direct  conflict  with  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church.  Wallace  considered  that 
the  Church  could  safely  tolerate  all  kinds  of  divergences  in  theory  and 
even  transgressions  of  what  he  terms  “generall  laws”  but  that  the  authority 
of  the  Church  or  of  any  other  society  ‘ ‘is  in  a manner  dissolved  if  particular 
parties  shall  not  be  put  in  possession  of  what  they  have  a title  by  the  laws 
of  the  society”.  He  considered  it  essential  that  this  should  be  done  by 
“the  proper  and  ordinary  officers”.  It  was  quite  unconstitutional  for  the 
Church  to  indulge  its  ministers  in  their  disobedience  by  arranging  for 
others  to  carry  out  their  duty.  It  was  also  unfair:  “Tho  a measure  may 
be  both  just  and  wise  the  execution  of  it  may  be  very  troublesom  and 
unpopular.  It  may  therefore  be  a great  hardship  to  oblige  the  more 
peaceable  and  obedient  part  of  a society  to  execute  it  att  their  own  risk”. 

It  appears  therefore  that,  in  contrast  to  Cuming  and  Wishart,  Wallace 
disapproved  of  “riding”  committees.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to 
have  combined  Wishart’s  concern  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience 
with  Cuming’s  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  Church 
in  essential  matters.  Where  there  was  a conflict  between  conscience  and 
the  necessary  exercise  of  authority,  the  mildest  possible  penalty  should  be 
imposed  and  due  submission  made.  Wallace  considered  it  necessary  for 
the  Church  to  insist  on  the  admission  of  a presentee  to  the  duties, 
privileges  and  emoluments  to  which  he  was  by  law  entitled  but  he  did  not 

1 Struthers:  History  of  the  Belief  Church,  p.  123. 
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consider  that  discipline  should  always  be  exercised  against  all  offenders. 
This  is  made  clear  by  his  pamphlet  concerning  the  “ Infidel  Writers”. 

The  "Infidel  Writers”  were  Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes,  an  elder  of  the 
Church,  and  David  Hume,  a baptised  member.  The  campaign  against 
them  opened  in  1753  with  the  publication,  by  a retired  army  chaplain, 
George  Anderson,  of  "An  Estimate  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  of  Religion, 
personally  and  publicly  stated”  in  which  he  attacked  principally  Lord 
Karnes’  "Essays  on  Morality  and  Natural  Religion”  but  also  "his 
assistant  David  Hume  esq.”  Two  years  later,  during  the  Assembly  of 
T755<  there  appeared  an  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Moral  and  Religious  Sentiments  contained  in  the  writings  of  Sopho 
and  David  Hume  Esq;  addressed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Reverend 
and  Honourable  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland”,  in  which  the  writer  urged  the  Assembly  "to  give  warning  of 
the  poison  contained  in  these  volumes”.  The  Assembly  however  contented 
itself  with  a general  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  infidelity  and 
immorality  avowed  in  lately  published  books. 

This,  of  course,  did  not  satisfy  Anderson  and  his  like  and  so  he  pub- 
lished a further  pamphlet,  "Infidelity  a proper  object  of  Censure” 
immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  1756.  In  this  he 
contended  that  the  Church  was  obliged  to  censure  avowed  infidels  who 
were  baptised  persons  and  to  cast  them  out  of  the  Church  if  they  were 
irreclaimable.  The  matter  was  raised  in  the  Committee  of  Overtures  and 
an  overture  was  proposed,  calling  for  an  inquiry  into  Hume’s  writings. 
The  debate  in  the  Committee  lasted  for  two  days  and  an  account  of  it  was 
given  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June,  1756.  Wallace  was  present  at  the 
debate  and  considered  that  the  account  was  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
Accordingly  he  wrote,  and  almost  published,  his  own  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  full  title  of  this  pamphlet  indicates  the  reason  for  its  composition 
and  is  almost  a table  of  contents:  "The  Necessity  or  Expediency  of  the 
Churches  Inquiring  into  the  Writings  of  David  Hume  Esquire  and  Calling 
the  Author  to  Answer  before  the  Spiritual  Courts.  Considered  with  Some 
Reflections  on  Christians  Being  Occasionally  in  Company  with  Scepticall 
or  Infidell  Writers.  In  Which  There  are  Some  Animadversions  on  the 
Account  in  the  Scotch  Magazine  for  June  1756  of  the  Debates  in  the 
Committee  of  Overtures  of  the  Generali  Assembly  1756  concerning  These 
Subjects.  Printed  Edinburgh  1756”.  The  last  phrase  indicates  how  near 
it  came  to  being  published  and  this  is  corroborated  by  a note  in  Wallace's 
hand  dated  1764. 1 


1 Laing,  II,  97*. 
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Wallace  was  himself  one  of  the  Christians  who  held  “voluntary 
unnecessary  communication”  with  Hume  and  was  nettled  by  the  suggestion 
that  one  advantage  of  Hume’s  being  excommunicated  would  be  the 
cessation  of  this  intercourse.  He  is  therefore  at  pains  to  point  out  in  his 
pamphlet  that,  although  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
opposed  the  Overture  calling  for  an  inquiry  into  Hume's  writing,  “it  was 
evident  to  all  that  were  present  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee justified  any  of  Hume’s  errors,  not  one  of  them  asserted  the 
innocence  of  error  or  that  errors  as  well  as  vices  were  not  the  proper  object 
of  Church  Censure.  The  whole  debate  turned  on  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  inquiring  into  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume  or  calling  the  Auther 
before  the  church  Courts”. 

The  supporters  of  the  Overture  considered  the  Inquiry  to  be  both 
necessary  and  expedient.  It  was  necessary  because  of  the  “plain  and 
express  commands  of  Christ  to  exercise  Discipline  against  such  as  taught 
false  & pernicious  opinions”.  It  was  expedient  because  the  “prosecution 
of  such  a notorious  criminall  would  be  attended  with  many  considerable 
advantages”. 

To  this,  the  opposers  of  the  overture  replied  that  discipline  was  to  be 
exercised  for  edification  and  that  where  there  could  be  no  edification  there 
ought  to  be  no  discipline.  Thus  the  question  was  entirely  one  of  expediency 
whether  or  not  any  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  an  exercise  of  discipline 
against  Hume.  One  of  the  objects  of  Church  censures  was  to  keep  the  body 
of  members  free  from  error  but  such  an  inquiry  was  the  most  infallible 
method  of  spreading  Hume's  writings  and  the  errors  contained  in  them. 
Neglect  was  often  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  erroneous  and 
infidel  writings;  prosecution  merely  gave  them  publicity.  Furthermore, 
however  obvious  Hume  s errors  might  seem  to  be  to  the  unhurried  reader 
in  his  study,  it  would  probably  be  very  difficult  to  convict  before  a court 
such  a subtle  man  as  Mr.  Hume  who  ‘ ‘having  so  much  of  the  sceptic  in  him 
rarely  admitts  any  thing  on  any  one  side  of  a Question  but  he  finds  out 
something  to  plead  for  the  other”.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  not  formally 
renounced  his  Baptism,  Hume  was  technically  still  a member  of  the 
Church  but  it  could  well  be  argued  that  by  his  writings  and  opinion  he  had 
practically  excommunicated  himself  and  that  there  was  therefore  no 
necessity  for  the  Church  to  eject  him. 

Besides,  Hume  was  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  worst  offender  against 
Christian  standards: 

Are  there  not  many  criminalls  in  higher  & lower  life,  vitious, 
immoral,  and  abandoned  in  their  lives,  Drunkards,  revellers, 
whore-mongers,  adulterers,  contemners  of  Christian  worship, 
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despisers  of  Christian  piety,  open  supporters  of  impious,  lewd  and 
immoral  Principles  in  company?  Are  there  not  many  of  this 
character  so  publickly  known  that  they  might  easily  be  convicted 
by  the  due  course  of  law?  Why  do  not  they  call  such  Gentlemen 
before  them?  Tis  true  such  Gentlemen  do  not  write  books  . . . but 
they  openly  promote  impiety  & vice  both  by  their  conversation  & 
practise  and  their  impious  & flagitious  lives  do  infinite  harm  . . . 
How  can  the  supporters  of  the  overture  contend  for  the  absolute 
necessity  of  excommunicating  Mr.  Hume  but  see  no  necessity  at 
all  to  excommunicate  so  many  others  who  by  their  abominable 
lives  do  more  harm  to  true  Religion,  I may  not  only  say  than 
Mr.  Hume’s  writings,  but  all  the  Infidell  writings  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.” 

As  one  reads  the  pamphlet  it  becomes  clear  that  Wallace  is  not  merely 
reporting  the  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  the  Overture,  he  is  also 
making  an  eloquent  plea  against  putting  Hume  on  trial.  Wallace  agreed 
with  Hume  little  more  than  he  agreed  with  Glas  and  his  attitude  to  both  is 
that  men  of  such  blameless  lives  should  be  left  to  profess  their  peculiar 
beliefs  unmolested.  Speculative  and  theoretical  differences  do  not  call  for 
the  exercise  of  discipline  as  do  immorality  and  contumacious  disobedience. 

In  his  “Irenicum”  Wallace  had  observed  that  when  a church  was 
legally  established  it  meant  that  sentences  must  be  passed  by  a plurality 
of  votes  and  must  be  executed  under  penalties.  In  the  pamphlet  concerning 
the  Inquiry  into  Hume’s  works  he  points  out  that  a decline  in  standards 
is  inevitable  in  an  established  church: 

“A  small  Christian  society  . . . may  form  what  rules  of  Discipline 
they  think  best  & they  may  observe  them  Regularly  ...  It  would 
be  happy  for  mankind  if  such  an  excellent  Discipline  could  be 
preserved.  But  it  continued  in  the  Christian  Church  for  only  a 
short  time  & whenever  any  society  whatsoever  which  is  happy  in  a 
pure  Discipline  shall  be  enlarged,  if  it  shall  be  established  by  law, 
if  certain  privelleges  & emoluments  are  conferred  on  its  members  or 
Presidents,  tho  it  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  be  received 
into  it  yet  if  it  is  reckoned  honourable  or  fashionable  or  advantageous 
in  any  respect  to  be  admitted  as  members  the  whole  world  rich  & 
poor  good  & bad  indifferently  will  croud  into  it  & corrupt  it  & 
after  this  ...  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  observe  the  strict 
and  good  rules  that  were  easily  observed  att  its  first  institution.” 

Despite  this  inevitable  decline  in  discipline  Wallace  does  not  think 
that  the  answer  is  to  put  an  end  to  established  churches.  The  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  much  greater  opportunities  of  promoting 
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true  piety  and  doing  good  than  they  would  have  as  ministers  of  sectarian 
bodies.  On  the  other  hand  this  does  not  mean  the  abandonment  of  all 
discipline,  merely  such  discipline  that  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  How 
far  Wallace  had  departed  from  the  early  Reformers’  view  of  discipline  as 
an  essential  mark  of  the  Church1  is  clearly  seen  in  this  passage: 

“Let  us  allwayes  remember  that  if  the  Doctrine  & worship  & 
essential  parts  of  the  Government  of  a Church  are  kept  pure, 
Discipline  may  be  greatly  relaxed  att  the  same  time  that  the 
Church  may  continue  a happy  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
of  comforting  & confirming  the  pious,  reclaiming  the  wicked  and 
may  serve  as  a mighty  bulwark  against  vice,  errors  and  impiety.’’ 

Wallace  does  not  say  why  he  did  not  publish  his  pamphlet  but  doubtless 
it  was  because  the  need  for  it  was  obviated  by  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
by  50  votes  to  17,  not  to  transmit  the  Overture  to  the  Assembly. 
Accordingly  no  inquiry  was  made  into  Hume’s  works. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  that  same  year  (1756)  that  the  storm  broke  over 
the  presentation  of  the  tragedy  of  “Douglas’’. 

It  must  surely  be  a matter  of  regret  that  Wallace  did  not  see  fit  to 
publish  his  ‘ ‘Address  to  the  Reverend  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
, . . on  occasion  of  composing,  acting  & publishing  the  Tragedy  called 
Douglass”,2  for  it  is  both  witty  and  entertaining.  Rarely  has  the  bubble 
of  Presbjrterial  pomposity  been  so  effectively  pricked  as  it  has  been  by 
Wallace  in  his  answer  to  the  “Admonition  and  Exhortation”  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  concerning  the  evils  of  the  stage. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  “Admonition”  is  as  follows: 

' ‘The  Presbytery  taking  into  their  serious  consideration  the  declining 
state  of  religion,  the  open  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  the 
contempt  of  public  worship,  the  growing  luxury  and  levity  of  the 
present  age, — in  which  so  many  seem  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God, — and  being  particularly  affected  with  the  un- 
precedented countenance  given  of  late  to  the  playhouse  in  this 
place,  when  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor,  make  such  hurtful  entertainments  still  more  pernicious, 
judged  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  express,  in  the  most  open  and 
solem  manner,  the  deep  concern  they  feel  on  this  occasion.” 

Wallace  protests  that  religion  has  been  said  to  be  declining  as  long  as 
he  can  remember  and  that  he  is  not  a young  man.  But  he  adds  “If  men 
would  believe  you  in  this  they  they  would  allmost  wonder  there  is  any 

1 cf  Scots  Confession,  1560,  art.  18. 
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Religion  left  at  all  & might  be  tempted  to  ask  what  you  have  been  doing 
& whether  you  have  any  good  purpose”.  Similarly  he  asks  the  clergy  if 
the  contempt  of  public  worship  is  not  partly  due  to  them:  ‘‘Are  you 

certain  that  you  have  taken  due  care  to  have  all  your  publick  administra- 
tions as  decent,  as  usefull,  as  edifying  as  they  ought  to  have  been? 
Certainly  it  does  no  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  to  keep  on  harping  on 
this  string  that  it  is  declining.  The  clergy  would  also  be  better  employed 
in  denouncing  obvious  vices  such  as  gluttony,  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
than  in  deploring  a growing  luxury  which  is  not  only  a natural  consequence 
of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country  but  is  ‘ ‘necessary  for  promoting  an 
honest  & laudable  industry  & the  support  of  the  poor”. 

In  support  of  their  condemnation  of  the  stage  the  Presbytery  had 
referred  to  the  opinion  which  the  Christian  Church  had  always  entertained 
of  stage  plays  and  players,  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality.  Wallace  denies  that  there  has  been  this  unanimity  of  opinion 
and  points  out  that  the  Larger  Catechism,  in  discussing  the  Seventh 
Commandment,  says  that  by  it  all  lascivious  stage  plays  are  forbidden. 
It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  other  sorts  of  plays  are  not  forbidden. 
He  then  makes  a most  interesting  quotation  from  Petrie’s  Church  History 
according  to  which  the  General  Assembly  of  1574  enacted  that  “no 
comedies  nor  tragedies  or  such  playes  should  be  made  on  any  history  of 
Cononicall  Scripture  nor  on  the  Sabbath  day:  If  any  Minister  be  the 
writer  of  such  a play  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  ministry:  as  for  playes  of 
another  subject  they  also  should  be  examined  before  they  be  propounded 
publickly”.1  From  this  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  General  Assembly  then 
supposed  that  good  plays  might  be  written  both  by  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  and  might  be  performed  in  the  theatre.  But  Wallace’s  conclusion  of 
this  section  is  rather  surprising: 

“However  I will  frankly  confess  that  if  you  could  gain  the  whole 
world  to  give  up  the  representation  of  playes  on  the  theatre  I 
would  not  be  sorry  & on  the  whole  I imagine,  like  most  of  our 
publick  Diversons,  they  do  more  ill  than  good.” 

But,  having  admitted  this,  Wallace  returns  to  the  attack.  In  their 
“Admonition”  the  Presbytery  had  spoken  of  the  “fatal  influence”  which 
stage  plays  and  players  ‘ ‘commonly  have  on  the  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, particularly  the  younger  sort”.  Wallace  admits  that  the  stage  was 
a bad  influence  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  but  asserts  that  under  the 
influence  of  the  Tatlers,  Spectators  and  Guardians  the  stage  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  reformed.  In  fact  no-one  would  now  dare  to  produce 
a lewd  or  vicious  play. 

1 Alexander  Petrie:  A Compendious  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  year 
600  until  the  year  1600.  The  Hague,  1662.  p.  385. 
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The  Presbytery’s  zeal  against  the  stage  is  wasted  for  it  is  capable  of 
improvement.  They  ought  rather  to  oppose  practices  which  are  not  capable 
of  improvement.  His  example  involves  another  argument,  "ad  homines”: 

"Why  do  any  of  you  drink  healths  & quaffs  of  bumpers  to  shew  your 
regard  for  particular  Ladies  & Gentlemen.  Nothing  is  in  itself  more 
absurd  or  unnaturall  than  to  Drink  in  any  other  view  than  for 
health  or  refreshment.  How  contrary  to  reason  to  establish  it  as  a 
custom  to  pour  in  more  wine  to  express  your  regard  to  any  person 
whatsoever.  Does  this  tend  to  preserve  the  rules  of  temperance? 
Alas  how  evident  is  the  contrary.  Has  not  this  foolish  & absurd 
Custom,  which  is  now  become  so  Constant  & allmost  universall, 
been  the  cause  of  vast  intemperance,  drunkenness  and  debauchery? 
How  often  has  it  caused  deadly  quarrels  & murders.  How  often 
have  modest  & sober  men,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  been 
allured  nay  forced  to  Drunkenness.  I dare  aver  that  this  silly 
Custom  has  done  more  harm  than  all  the  playes  that  ever  were 
composed  or  represented.  Yet,  pray  Gentlemen,  how  many  among 
you  make  no  scruple  to  take  your  bumper?  How  many  of  you  are 
known  to  press  it  on  others.  I do  not  absolutely  blame  you  for  this 
. . . but,  Gentlemen,  be  not  so  inconsistent  with  yourselves  as  to 
plead  that  you  may  lawfully  go  into  such  an  idle  & pernicious 
custom  but  that  the  stage  which  has  been  far  less  pernicious  must 
be  abolished  because  it  has  been  abused.” 

The  "Address”  contains  many  other  palpable  hits  at  the  Presbytery’s 
"Admonition”  and  also  some  sarcastic  comments  on  an  equally  pompous 
statement  issued  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow.  Anyone  reading  this 
latter  statement,  who  did  not  know  what  the  clergy  were  like,  might 
conclude  that  it  referred  to  some  terrible  calamity  and  would  be  surprised 
on  reading  further  to  discover 

"that  these  dreadfull  events  amounted  to  no  more  than,  as  their 
narrative  acquaints  us,  that  one  ‘who  is  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (strange,  a minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  had  not 
been  so  great  a wonder  had  he  been  a minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  what  did  this  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland? 
He)  did  himself  write  and  compose  a stage  play  intitled  the 
Tragedy  of  Douglas’.  Strange,  did  he?  Ay,  he  did,  nay  ‘and  got  it 
to  be  acted  on  the  theatre  att  Edinburgh  & that  he  & severall  other 
ministers  of  this  Church  were  present  & some  of  them  oftner  than 
once  att  the  acting  of  the  said  play  before  a numerous  audience’. 
Assure  your  selves  Gentlemen,  however  much  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  or  any  of  you  may  be  affected  with  this  which  is  called 
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‘a  new  and  strange  appearance’,  by  such  solemnity  about  a trifle 
they  have  exposed  themselves  to  a world  of  Ridicule.  We  of  the 
Laity1.  . . will  think  the  nation  very  happy  if  no  more  dreadfull 
vice  or  calamity  shall  ever  be  heard  of.” 

Since  the  tone  of  the  ‘‘Address”  is  hostile  to  both  Presbyteries,  it 
seems  surprising  that  Wallace  should  declare  that,  in  the  main,  he  is  on 
their  side.  He  admits  that  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  is  illegal2  and  suggests 
that,  in  any  case,  the  town  is  not  large  enough  to  support  a theatre: 
‘‘There  is  not  a sufficient  number  of  rich  & Genteel  company  for  this 
purpose.  Either  the  stage  must  sink  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  good 
company  must  go  too  often  for  their  fortunes  & spend  too  much  of  their 
time”.  Nevertheless  he  thinks  that  the  Presbyteries’  efforts  are  useless. 
They  will  only  offend  them  and  make  them  less  disposed  to  profit  by  the 
clergy’s  instruction. 

Wallace  refers  to  those  ministers  who  had  attended  the  play.  He 
considers  that  they  ‘‘have  judged  weakly  and  acted  inadvertently  upon 
this  occasion,  but  says  that  the  clergy  will  be  over  righteous  if  they  do 
more  than  censure  their  brethren.  This  refers  to  the  attempt  made  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  to  secure  a severe  sentence  by  the  Assembly  on 
“Jupiter”  Carlyle  of  Inveresk  who  had  attended  a performance  of  the  play. 

These  unpublished  pamphlets  of  Wallace  reveal  an  astonishing 
dichotomy  for  it  seems  he  was  prepared  to  allow  the  fullest  liberty  of 
speculation  while  imposing  strict  limits  on  freedom  of  action.  Thus,  while 
he  sees  nothing  wrong,  and  even  some  value,  in  stage  plays  he  is  content  to 
dispense  with  them  and  considers  that  the  ministers  who  attended  the 
theatre  “have  judged  weakly  and  acted  inadvertently”.  He  is  at  pains  to 
dissociate  himself  from  David  Hume’s  views  but  considers  that  no  good 
purpose  would  be  served  by  the  Assembly’s  condemning  them.  He 
recognises  the  inalienable  and  indisputable  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to 
judge  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion  but  he  is  prepared  to  defend  the 
deposition  of  Gillespie.  It  is  this  curious  dichotomy  and  the  fact  that  he 
refrained  from  publishing  these  and  many  other  interesting  pamphlets  that 
have  prevented  Wallace  from  enjoying  the  fame  to  which  his  great  ability 
entitled  him.3 

1 The  Address  is  supposedly  “by  a layman  of  their  Communion”. 

a The  Act  io  Geo.  II,  c.  28,  section  5,  forbids  the  licensing  of  a play  house  except 
in  the  City  of  Westminster  and  where  the  King  is  in  residence.  This  was 
evaded  in  Edinburgh  by  the  device  of  charging  for  admission  to  a concert 
preceding  the  performance  of  the  play. 

* The  foregoing  forms  part  of  a Ph.D.  thesis  presented  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1962.  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  my  supervisor  , 
Dr.  Stewart  Mechie,  for  help  and  encouragement. 


